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AUTUMN 


Now when the time of fruit and grain is come, 

When apples hang above the orchard wall, 

And from a tangle by the roadside stream 

A scent of wild grapes fills the racy air, 

Comes Autumn with her sun-burnt caravan, 

Like a long gypsy train with trappings gay 

And tattered colors of the Orient, 

Moving slow footed through the dreamy hills. 

The woods of Wilton, at her coming wear 

Tints of Bokhara and Samarcand, 

The 5 glow with their Pompeian red, 

The hickories with burnt Etruscan gold, 

And while the crickets fife along her march 

Behind her banners burns the crimson sun. 
—Buiss CaRMAN 


ss 


EMBLEM 


Will Hollingsworth, who designed the emblem 
for The Fine Arts and Museum Society of Car- 
negie Institute shown on the cover of this Car- 
NEGIE MaGazine, was born in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and first studied art in Chicago. While 
there he showed paintings in the Chicago Artists’ 
Exhibition, the American Artists’, and The Arts 
Club, and had a one-man show at the Dunbar 
Galleries. From Chicago he went to Paris where he 
exhibited in the Salon d’Automne, the Salon de 
Printemps, and again had a one-man show at the 
gallery of Marcel Guiot. Back in the United 
States, Mr. Hollingsworth settled in New York, 
where he did cover designs, illustrations, and com- 
mercial drawings which have appeared in various 
national publications such as Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar, Arts and Decoration, and The Woman's 
Home Companion. He is now curator of the Saint- 
Gaudens Memorial, which houses copies of many 
of the works of the sculptor in his home and 
studios in Cornish, New Hampshire. Mr. Hollings- 
worth is represented in Painting in the United 
States, 1947, by his portrait of Frances Grimes. 
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2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


FOUNDER'S DAY RECEPTION 


October 9, 8:30 p.m. 
Foyer of Carnegie Music Hall 


PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1947 


Preview, October 9 
following Founder's Day reception 


LECTURES 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
October 21 
“The American Artist Looks at His World”’ 
by Henri Marceau 
Associate Director, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
October 28 
‘““What A Quarter Century Does to Painting” 
by Homer Saint-Gaudens 
November 4 
‘American Painting; Truman Dynasty”’ 
by Vaughn Flannery 
American artist 
FINE ARTS GALLERIES 
Painting in the United States, 1947 
October 9—December 7 
< D 
Current American Prints 
October 9—December 28 


MUSEUM 
African Ethnological Exhibit 
Masks, fetishes, weapons, mats, 
pottery, basketry, jewelry. 
MUSIC HALL 
Organ recitals by Marshall Bidwell 


Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


Storytelling 
Boys and Girls Room 
10:30 a.m., Central Boys and Girls Room 
For children three to five years old— 
alternate Wednesdays, beginning October 1 
with program for mothers at the same time. 


For children five to eight years old— 
every Saturday morning. 
<~ D> 
Music Library Benefit Concert 
E. Power Biggs, organist 
October 1, 8:30 P.M. 
Carnegie Music Hall 


FREE TO THE PEOPLE 


Carnegie Institute broadcasts 
Each Tuesday, 6:45 p.m., from WCAE 
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THE FINE ARTS AND MUSEUM SOCIETY 
OF CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


nis fall Carnegie Institute is enter- 
Nae a new phase of development, 
and to do so is taking a step which 
represents a distinct departure from its 
previous policy. Because of the need for 
additional funds for current mainte- 
nance, a supporting organization, The 
Fine Arts and Museum Society of Car- 
negie Institute, is being launched. 

The purpose of this article is to ex- 
plain the reasons for this new move. 
First let it be said that the necessity for 
eventual support by the people of Pitts- 
burgh was foreseen by Andrew Car- 
negie when, at the dedication of the 
Institute in 1907, he said: 

“Judging by the past, the Insti- 
tute’s future promises well. There is no 
question of Pittsburgh’s continued 
growth, no indications that she will 
not retain her commanding position as 
a manufacturing city, foremost in cer- 
tain important lines; and in my view 
there is no question of the continued 
growth and usefulness of the Institute. 
In after days when the founder be- 
comes merely a name, as Harvard and 
Yale and Cornell and many founders are 
today, the future Pittsburgh citizen, 
loyal to the city where he has pros- 
pered, will see that his bequests can be 
best bestowed upon needed extensions 
or new departments or collateral insti- 
tutions now unthought of. It will be- 
come more and more the fashion, may 
I not say the duty, of Pittsburghers to 
consider what return they can make to 
the city which has done so much for 
them.” 

That such an institution could not 
continue indefinitely on its original en- 
dowment was anticipated, even at that 
time when changing economic condi- 
tions could be only dimly forecast. So 
in going for support to its friends and 
those it serves, we feel we are acting in 
accordance with the original intention 
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of the founder of Carnegie Institute. 

Let me take this occasion to empha- 
size that this situation is not brought 
about by any decrease in the size of the 
Institute’s endowment, which at the 
present moment is at an all-time high. 
It is created, rather, by a decrease in 
return on the endowment and - the 
constantly increasing cost of services 
and materials, prices of the latter hav- 
ing already increased from 50 to 100 per 
cent, taking coal as only one example. 
The Institute is fortunate still to have 
in its portfolio a number of bonds 
which have a high yield, but these will 
shortly mature, and, like all such se- 
curities, the reinvestment must be made 
at a much lower rate of return. This is a 
matter with which you are nearly all 
familiar, and is the same situation which 
confronts all endowed institutions to- 
day—hospitals, colleges, art galleries 
and museums of natural history alike. 

A new conception of the art and 
natural history museum has been gradu- 
ally evolving. No longer can we con- 
sider such institutions as static re- 
positories of masterpieces or specimens. 
More and more they are becoming 
recognized as stimulating educational 
and social centers, active agents in 
group living, where concerts, lectures, 
classes, cultural programs of every sort, 
are to be enjoyed. New methods of 
mounting exhibits make for more ac- 
curate and also more lively and in- 
teresting presentation of material. 

We recognize the importance of these 
new trends, and it is the desire of the 
trustees to see the Fine Arts and Mu- 
seum departments of Carnegie Institute 
play an ever more vital and important 
role in community life. However, the 
financial situation outlined above has 
forced us to cut down rather than to 
expand programs. To save money we 
have curtailed hours when the Institute 
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is open to the public, and we have 
pared our staff to what we consider an 
irreducible minimum. And yet we can- 
not maintain even our present level of 
activity without additional funds. 

The Carnegie Library including its 
fourteen branches is supported by the 
City; Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has its own endowment funds as well 
as the income from tuition fees; but for 
more than forty years the Carnegie 
Institute has relied solely on the income 
from endowment given by Andrew Car- 
negie, aside from gifts for special pur- 
poses donated by generous friends. If 
the Institute is to continue to serve the 
public adequately and is to develop to 
its full scope of usefulness, if it is to 
recognize the demands of the future in 
modern methods of displaying the 
treasures of the Art and the Museum 
departments, if it is to serve the tens of 
thousands of children who visit it for 
study and instruction, if it is to hold its 
high and important place in what we 
all believe will be Pittsburgh's finer 
future, the trustees of the Carnegie In- 
stitute feel that help must come from 
sources other than the endowment 
which, prior to the present era of in- 
creased costs and dwindling return, pro- 
vided sufficient income to meet all 
ordinary needs. Under the circumstances 
the trustees turn to the friends of Car- 
negie Institute, confident that they will 
welcome an opportunity to express 
concretely, as they have often done in 
words, their appreciation of what the 
Institute has meant to them and to 
their community. This they can now do 
by joining The Fine Arts and Museum 
Society and even, perhaps, by taking 
out memberships for friends who are 
unable to join for themselves. General 
sustaining memberships ranging from 
$5.00 through $15.00 to $25.00 are 
lower than similar memberships in 
other cities. Students are invited to join 
at the nominal rate of $2.00. Privileges 
enjoyed will include notices of events 
and exhibitions, the CARNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE, and invitations to attend special 
programs and activities. 
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It should, of course, be definitely 
understood that this new plan of co- 
operative support is wholly voluntary 
and does not mark any departure from 
the original conception of the founder 
that everything the Carnegie Institute 
has to offer should always be, in the 
words of the inscription engraved 
above its doors, ‘Free to the People.’’ 
That policy we trust will never have 
to be abandoned. 

If you have not received notice of the 
formation of The Fine Arts and Mu- 
seum Society of Carnegie Institute, 
please call us at Mayflower 7300. We 
shall be happy to give you any informa- 
tion about the new membership pro- 


gram. 


RIVER BOATS 


HE University of Pittsburgh’s Fine 

Arts Department is presenting an 
exhibit, “‘Pittsburgh and Its Rivers,” 
October 6-31, which will include a num- 
ber of ship models and drawings lent 
by the Carnegie Institute. 

From the Museum will be shown 
models of a Chippewa birch-bark canoe; 
a lumber raft; a keel boat; a flatboat; 
a sternwheeler; the New Orleans, which 
was the first steamer on the Ohio; the 
I. C. Woodward, a packet; the John 
Dippold, a towboat; also a painting of 
the Joseph B. Williams, a towboat. 

From the Fine Arts Department of 
the Institute will be displayed two 
drawings of Pittsburgh about 1825 by 
Joshua Shaw; a lithograph Steamboat 
"Round the Bend, by John McCrady; and 
a line engraving, Pittsburg in 1790, by 
J. C. McRea. 

For an exhibit planned by the Pro- 
_ Club of Pittsburgh in the near 
uture, the Museum’s model of the tow- 
boat Sprague has been lent. 

These exhibits are among many that 
will mark the local celebration of Penn- 
sylvania Week, October 13-19. 
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FOUNDER’S DAY 


OR many years it has been the custom 
E to commemorate Founder’s Day 
with a program in Carnegie Music Hall, 
featuring a distinguished speaker. This 
year the trustees have decided to change 
the form of the celebration and, instead 
of the usual Music Hall exercises, a re- 
ception by the officers, trustees, and 
heads of departments will be held in the 
Foyer of the Music Hall, on Thursday 
evening, October the ninth, at 8:30 
o'clock, which will be followed by the 
announcement of prizes for ‘*Painting in 
the United States, 1947,’ at9:15 o'clock, 
when the galleries will be thrown open 
for a preview of the exhibition. Guests 
are requested to use the Automobile or 
Music Hall entrance as the East En- 
trance will not be open until 9:15. 

The prizes to be announced are: First 
Prize, $1,500; Second Prize, $1,000; and 
Third Prize, $700. The jury is privileged, 
if it sees fit, to award not more than 
four honorable mentions with no 
monetary prizes. There will be a Popu- 
lar Prize of $200, but that will be 
awarded by vote of the visitors during 


the two weeks preceding the final week. 


of the exhibition. 

Three artists, Leon Kroll of New 
York, Paul Sample of Hanover, New 
Hampshire, and Eugene Speicher of 
New York, comprise the jury of award 
which met at Carnegie Institute on 
September 19 to select the prize-win- 
ning paintings in this year’s show. 

Leon Kroll was 
born in New 
York in 1884. He 
studied at the 
Art Students 
League, where 
his first instruc- 
tor was John H. 
Twachtman, at 
the National 
Academy of De- 
sign, New York, 
and at the Acade- 








my Julien, Paris, under Jean Paul 
Laurens. He has won all the important 
awards offered by museums in this 
country and is represented in many 
American galleries and private collec- 
tions. He was made an Associate of the 
National Academy in 1920 and a Na- 
tional Academician in 1927. His con- 
tributions to Carnegie exhibitions have 
been notable. He began to exhibit in the 
International in 1913. In the 1925 In- 
ternational he was awarded an Honor- 
able Mention, and in the 1936 Inter- 
national his canvas, The Road from the 
Cove, was awarded First Prize. His 
painting in the 1935 show, Morning on 
the Cape, was purchased out of that ex- 
hibition for the permanent collection of 
Carnegie Institute. In May of 1935 the 
Institute presented a special exhibition 
of thirty-seven of his canvases. In 1942 
the Institute showed his drawings and 
scale model for the Worcester War 
Memorial decorations. In 1936, the year 
he won the First Prize in the Carnegie 
International, he was commissioned by 
the Government to paint murals in the 
Department of Justice Building in 
Washington. He was a member of the 
jury of award for the 1929 International. 

Paul Starrett Sample was born in 
Louisville in 1896. His home during 
his boyhood was in various parts of the 
United States, as the family moved with 
the father who was a construction engi- 
meer. He was graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 
1921. According 
to his own ac- 
count, he took an 
art appreciation 
course at Dart- 
mouth but slept 
through it every 
day. He had no 
idea of an art 
career until, 
through a long 
convalescence, he 
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was given the opportunity to take up 
drawing and painting—something he 
had always wanted to do. He studied 
for a time with Jonas Lie in New York 
and later at the Otis Art Institute in 
Los Angeles. From 1926 until 1938 he 
was associate professor of fine arts at 
the University of Southern California. 
In 1938 he was appointed artist-in- 
residence at Dartmouth College, which 
position he has held ever since. As his 
college course was interrupted by 
service in the navy in World War I, in 
World War II he spent most of his time 
Overseas aS a war artist correspondent 
for Life. In 1934 Paul Sample had his 
first one-man show at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries. In his initial appearance at Car- 
negie Institute in a Carnegie Interna- 
tional in 1936, his painting, Barber's 
Shop, was awarded an Honorable Men- 
tion, and then when the Metropolitan 
Museum purchased Janitor’s Holiday, 
his position was definitely established. 
He was awarded the Second Hallgarten 
Prize at the National Academy of De- 
sign in 1931 and the Isador Gold Medal 
in 1933, and he received the Temple 
Gold Medal at the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my of the Fine Arts in 1936. The pic- 
ture, Delirium Is Our Best Decezver, 
which was his representation in Paint- 
ing in the United States, 1945, was 
given the Second $1,000 Prize for Oil 
Painting in the 121st Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of De- 
sign in 1947. 

Eugene Speicher was born in Buffalo 
in 1883. He studied at the Albright Art 
School and later at the Art Students 
League in New 
York under Wil- 
liam Chase and 
Frank Du Mond. 
In 1909 he en- 
tered the evening 
classes conducted 
by Robert Henri. 
Fellow pupils in 
the Henri School 
were George Bel- 
lows, Edward 
Hopper, Rock- 
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well Kent, and Guy Péne du Bois. 
After a year Eugene Speicher went 
abroad, not to study in a school or 
studio, but to examine for himself the 
works of the masters in France, Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. On his return he took a studio in 
New York, the one in which Kenyon 
Cox had worked. He married in 1910 
and established a summer home at 
Woodstock, New York, where he 
spends a good part of each year. His 
prize-winning began in 1911, when he 
was awarded the Thomas R. Proctor 
Portrait Prize at the National Acade- 
my of Design. Since that time he has 
won practically all important awards 
offered for painting in this country. 
That this continues is attested to by the 
fact that he was awarded the Walter 
Lippincott Prize at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in 1945 for 
Red Moore, Hunter, and this year the 
First $1,000 Prize for Oil Painting in the 
National Academy’s 121st Annual Ex- 
hibition. His career in exhibitions at 
Carnegie Institute is a distinguished 
one. He began to exhibit in the Car- 
negie Internationals in 1912. His paint- 
ing, Girl with Green Hat was awarded 
Third Prize in the 1921 International. 
In 1923 his canvas, The Hunter, received 
Second Prize and is now the valued pos- 
session of the Pittsburgh Athletic Asso- 
ciation. In 1925 the Carnegie Institute 
presented a one-man exhibition of his 
paintings and drawings. In the 1931 
International, his representation was 
Babette, and this picture was purchased 
through the Patrons Art Fund for the 
permanent collection of Carnegie In- 
stitute. Eugene Speicher served on the 
jury of award for the 1927 International, 
the 1931 International, and the 1939 
International. He was made an Asso- 
ciate of the National Academy in 1912 
and an Academician in 1925. He is 
represented by at least one canvas in all 
important American museums and in 
many private collections. 

Thirty-five women’s aues have already made 
appointments to visit Painting in the United 
States, 1947. 
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YOU WOULD SEE THEM IN INDIA 


By JoHn CLark 
Curator of Physical Geology, Carnegie Museum 





10 


Indian figures from a Museum exhibit: the first four are Mohammedian; the others, Hindu. 


1. Unskilled laborer 

2. Vegetable-seller 

3. Liveried servant 
7. Jungle man 


a ten small figures above, selected 
from a collection of Indian figurines, 
are of great interest in these days of 
front-page news from India. Dr. Law- 
rence Litchfield presented them to the 
Carnegie Museum in 1918; their new 
exhibition case on the first floor is a 
response to their timeliness. 

The unknown Indian artist who made 
the little figures chose his subjects, 
fortunately, from the passing Indian 
throng. Here are no maharajahs, and 
few people of wealth; rather, here are 
cobblers, tradesmen, servants, and 


4. Well-to-do traveler 
5. Village woman 
6. Untouchable sweeper 


8. Vishnu priest 
9. Brick-maker 
10. Well-to-do merchant 


laborers, each representing millions of 
India’s crowded peoples. 

The four Mohammedans in the upper 
row represent ninety million Moham- 
medans in India, and the six models 
below stand for the two hundred 
eighty million living Hindus. Un- 
fortunately the collection includes no 
Sikhs. However, there are but five 
million Sikhs in all India, so they could 
not fairly share honors in our select ten, 
on a basis of numerical representation 
alone. The Sikhs have won their place 
in India through their character. 
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Consider for a moment our four Mo- 
hammedans. First is an old, impover- 
ished fellow of very dark skin, a beggar 
or an unskilled laborer. He may well be 
the descendant of some converted 
Hindu outcaste, as his dark skin and 
pure Hindustani features suggest. He 
wears a “‘lungi,”’ a cloth about the size 
of a tablecloth fastened around his hips. 
If you toss him a coin, he will invoke 
the blessings of Allah upon you. 

Next is a vegetable-seller, a man of 
respectability but very little substance. 
He has adopted the typically Hindu 
““dhoti,’’ a sheer cotton cloth wrapped 
around the hips and drawn between the 
legs to form a sort of loose, infinitely 
adjustable trousers. 

The third Mohammedan is a servant, 
wearing the livery of his master. Per- 
haps it would be more typical to have a 
craftsman here, as most TF che craftsmen 
of northern India are Mohammedans. 

Finally, we have a proud and moder- 
ately well-to-do Afghan traveler from 
beyond the Khyber Pass. He wears ful! 
clothing, baggy trousers, and a turban 
with a long, trailing end. His partly 
Semitic features, great height, nih vad 
color would mark him as a man from 
northwest India if his garb did not. 

Let us now look more closely at our 
six Hindu friends, on the bottom row. 
First we have a village woman, out 
gathering cow dung along the street. 
When her basket is full she will take it 
home, mix in a little straw and perhaps 
a little clay, and mold it into patties 
about six inches in diameter. These she 
will stick all over the outside of her 
adobe hut to dry. Dried, they serve as 
fuel or perhaps for cleaning wounds 
and purifying and cleansing many 
objects. 

Next we have a sweeper or outcaste— 
an Untouchable. He is condemned from 
his birth to make a living by sweeping 
streets, helping to dispose of dead 
bodies, and performing the filthiest of 
household tasks. The sixty million 
people whom this figure represents may 
not enter their own Hindu temples, 
may not be present when others are 
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eating, and certainly may not attend 
public schools. And what has brought 
this curse upon them? They inherited it 
from their ancestors. 

The small, dark man next to him is a 
jungle man—descendant of the ab- 
original inhabitants of India. The 
earliest invading Hindustani found 
these Negroid people inhabiting all 
India, and even today they exist in 
scattered tribes everywhere but in the 
northwest. Generally they are small, 
untouched by civilization, and very shy. 

Next is an itinerant priest, a wor- 
shiper of Vishnu as his forehead marks 
reveal. Although the Hindu belief in- 
cludes hundreds of gods, most indi- 
viduals and practically all the priests 
have some particular god to whom they 
are devoted. Semifanatic priests of 
Vishnu, sometimes stark naked with 
their bodies smeared with ashes, are a 
common sight in any city. They live by 
alms given by the pious, but are not 
beggars in the Indian sense of the word. 

Beside our priest stands a Hindu 
laborer, ready to mix mud for adobe 
brick. Small, bandy-legged from rickets, 
weakened by malaria, parasitic worms, 
and undernourishment, thousands of 
his fellows did their enfeebled best to 
help American Gls during the war. 

Finally, we have a well-to-do, cer- 
tainly upper-caste Hindu business man 
or merchant. How much larger he is 
than his less well-nourished fellows! 
He wears shoes, and is fully dressed in 
clothing of good quality. Here stands 
a man of intelligence who has been 
given every opportunity his family 
could afford. The strong bodies and 
clear intellects which the minuscule 
minority of fortunate Indians possess 
give us a hint of the vigor which the 
whole group might develop if the 
shackles of overpopulation, poverty, 
and disease could be removed. 

Let us leave our ten little Indian 
models and their four hundred million 
living prototypes with respect for their 
efforts, understanding of their prob- 
lems, and a friendly hand to help them 
if they want help. 
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CARNEGIE TECH AND THE ATOM 


By R. E. Portsous, Editor 
Carnegie Tech News Service 


HE synchro-cyclotron planned at 
Tes Institute of Technology, 
the third in the Pittsburgh section, 
will form an important part of a co- 
operative research 
program in nuclear 
science here. The 
Carnegie physi- 
cists, working 
with the ‘‘atom- 
smasher’’ which, 
it is now expected, 
will have 130-inch 
magnet poles cap- 
able of producing 
as high as 250 mil- 
lionelectron volts, 
will co-operate 
with the Uni- 
versity of Pitts- 
burgh, having a 
twenty-million- 
volt cyclotron, 
and the Westing- 
house Electric Cor- 
poration in East 





$280,000 and more than fulfill the con- 
ditions of the original Buhl Foundation 
gift. The Foundation stipulated that its 
initial grant of $300,000, made last De- 
cember, be supple- 
mented by sub- 
scription of at 
least $250,000 to- 
ward the cyclo- 
tron from other 
sources. The total 
amount of support 
received by Car- 
negie for this 
project is now 
$580,000. 
Substantial 
progress made thus 
far toward the 
goal makes it rea- 
sonable, President 
Robert E. Doherty 
has said, to hope 
that sufficient ad- 
ditional funds may 
be raised to con- 


Pittsburgh, hav- Dr. E. C. Creutz uses a search coil to measure struct a synchro- 
oa ‘Winn. the magnetic field of a thousand-ampere work- ; : 
inga four-million ing model of the electromagnet for the cyclotron. cy clotron having 


volt electrostatic 
generator. The 
three accelerators have different capa- 
bilities, according to their energy 
ranges, and by combining results of the 
research of all three institutions, it is 
believed significent contributions to 
science and industry may come out of 
Pittsburgh. 

The latest support for the Carnegie 
synchro-cyclotron came last spring in 
the form of an United States Office of 
Naval Research contract and an offer of 
equipment at special prices from the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
Savings thus realized on equipment, 
plus the Navy contract, bring the total 
value of these latest contributions to 





The scale of the model is fourteen to one. 


130-inch magnet 
poles instead of 
the 110-inch size originally projected. 
The total cost of the larger machine 
would be in the neighborhood of one 
million dollars. 

In making public his company’s offer 
of equipment at special prices, Dr. J. A. 
Hutcheson, associate director of re- 
search for Westinghouse, said: ‘‘The 
acquisition by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology of their synchro-cyclotron 
will make available in the Pittsburgh 
area facilities for research in nuclear 
science which are available in very few 
communities in the country. The co- 
Operative research program, utilizing 
these facilities, with those available at 
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the University of 
Pittsburgh and at 
the Westinghouse 
research labora- 
tories, undoubtedly 
will make sub- 
stantial contribu- 
tions to the study of 
problems involved 
in the peaceful ap- 
plication of atomic 
energy. 

Accelerators, or 
“*atom-smashers,”’ 
of various types now 
planned throughout 
the country are all 
to be of size com- 
parable to the one 
projected at Car- 
negie, or larger, the 
trend being toward 
use of machines 
which will produce 
very high energies. 
Because of the lack 
of suitable equip- 
ment, it has not 
been possible in the 
past to investigate 
the little understood 
sub-nuclear phe- 
nomena which take 
place when very high energy particles 
collide with various atomic ag 
Such effects, now observable only 
cosmic rays, can probably be siatlaoond 
in the laboratory by means of accelera- 
tors capable of producing energies of at 
least 200 million electron volts under 
conditions more suitable for study. 

It is estimated that the synchro- 
cyclotron planned for Carnegie will 
produce energies between 200 and 250 
million electron volts. The magnet it- 
self will weigh about 1,100 tons, half of 
the cost of which will be in the large, 
high-quality, low-carbon steel forg- 
ings used in its construction. Some of 
these are expected to weigh 150 tons. 

Faced by material shortages and 
mounting costs, Carnegie scientists 
have been working assiduously to per- 


new cyclotron. 





The secretary for the electrical engineering department at Tech holds a 
fluorescent tube near the high-frequency oscillator that will be part of the 
Electromagnetic energy emanating from the oscillator is 
sufficient to light the tube although they are not connected in any way. 


fect designs and find equipment and ma- 
terials. Fortunately war surplus proper- 
ties have yielded some vital equipment. 

Under the direction of Dr. E. C. 
Creutz, associate professor of physics 
at Carnegie and one of the heads of the 
institution's nuclear research program, 
working-scale models of electromagnets 
(see photo) have been built and tested 
with the hope of finding the most 
efficient design for the giant magnet 
which will eventually form an im- 
portant part of the completed accelera- 
tor. Already the model in the photo- 
graph has been dismantled, and a 
second, more efficient one, constructed. 
It is of interest to note that the latest 
model is approximately one half the 
size of the original, although it pro- 
duces a stronger magnetic field. 
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Possibly more spectacular and 
stranger in appearance is the full-scale 
experimental working model of the 
high-frequency oscillator recently de- 
signed and completed by Dr. E. M. 
Williams, associate professor of elec- 
trical engineering at Carnegie. Another 
important component of the proposed 
syncro-cyclotron, Dr. Williams’ oscil- 
lator is radically different and is said 
to be more efficient than that used in 
other accelerators now in use. 

Due to such improvements in oscilla- 
tor and magnet design, it is expected 
Carnegie’s machine will be considerably 
more efficient in energy-producing ca- 
pacity than other atom-smashing de- 
vices of the same type. 

A frame building—one of several ac- 
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quired by Carnegie from government 
surplus properties—is being erected 
near Machinery Hall on the campus and 
will be used to assemble parts and equip- 
ment for the cyclotron when they are 
received. If present hopes are realized, 
ground will be broken for the cyclotron 
and laboratory soon after the first of the 
year, on a site behind Machinery Hall 
on the side facing the Bureau of Mines. 

Dr. Alexander A. Allen, Westing- 
house graduate professor of engineering 
at Pitt; Dr. W. E. Shoupp, electronics 
manager, Westinghouse Research Labo- 
ratories, East Pittsburgh; and Dr. 
Frederick Seitz, head of the depart- 
ment of physics at Carnegie, are in 
charge of the nuclear research programs 
at the three institutions. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AT THE INSTITUTE 


HE season's stream of 
jail visitors to Car- 
negie Institute began in Sep- 
tember, with the creative 
art Classes starting work on 
Saturday the 13th, and the 
sixth grades of Allen and 
Rochelle Schools arrivin 
for illustrated talks the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

In the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment nearly 750 Tam 
O’Shanters, ten- to twelve- 
year-olds recommended by 
their school art teachers, 
came for instruction and a 
half hour of sketching under 
Amelia Wheeler. Also in the 
morning are the Palettes, 
200 youngsters from thirteen 
to sixteen years old, who 
have already had training 
in the Institute creative art 
classes. Their teacher is 
Katharine McFarland and 
they do an hour and a half 
of painting. In the afternoon 
comes another class of thir- 
teen- to sixteen-year-olds, 





THE JUNIOR NATURALISTS ENJOYED THE SUM) 
also known as Palettes, who J ’ ew 
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are recommended by their teachers but 
have not been in the Institute classes 
previously. This group will work with 
crayon until Christmas, under Dorothea 
Alston. The other children work with 
poster paint from the beginning. 
Weekday afternoons this semester 
will find the sixth grade from each of 
the city’s ninety-two elementary schools 
visiting the Institute for two forty- 
five-minute periods under docents in the 
Fine Arts and the Museum departments. 
More than four thousand sixth-graders 
will come for this program. In addition 
will come many eighth grades that re- 
quest the opportunity. The second 
semester, fifth and seventh grades will 
be scheduled. The boys and girls come 
with their teachers, and the Board of 
Education pays the expense of transpor- 
tation. Mornings at the Institute this 
fall are left open for sixth and eighth 
grades of parochial and private schools 
choosing to come. 

Art subjects offered sixth-grade teach- 
ers for their choice are: “‘Story-telling 
Pictures,’’ “Seven Fine Landscapes,”’ 
‘What Portraits Tell Us about People.”’ 
To illustrate their talks the docents, of 
course, have the permanent collection 
of the Institute and later ‘Painting in 
the United States, 1947.'’ Miss Wheeler, 
Mrs. Fred J. Heinz, Jr., and Mrs. 
Douglas Pickering, will conduct these 
tours. 

In science, the Museum offers 
choice of the following topics: *‘Birds 
and Their Value to Man,”’ “Our Fur- 
bearing Animal Friends all over the 
World,’’ “Snakes, Alligators, and 
Frogs,’’ ‘‘Interesting Insects,’’ and 
‘Plants of Various Regions of the 
United States.’’ Mrs. Harold J. Clement 
and Jean Hollis are the Museum docents. 
The Museum Saturday classes will 
begin November 1. The Carnegie Na- 
ture Club, composed of children selected 
by their school teachers, will meet 
Saturday mornings for instruction by 
the various Museum curators, each pre- 
senting his special field. The Junior 
Naturalists, open to all interested 
children from ten to sixteen years old, 
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will meet at the same time under di- 
rection of Frank Napier. This group 
will study the Museum collections of 
Indian materials, of reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, and will have some intro- 
— into field and laboratory meth- 
ods. 

Margaret M. Lee directs the educa- 
tional program of the Fine Arts De- 
partment, and Jane A. White, the Mu- 
seum work. 


« « TREASURE CHEST » » 


| John James Audubon's The Bérds of America 
| is one of the treasures of the library of Car- 
| negie Museum. Bound in hand-tooled ‘‘full- 
| Russia’’ leather in four ‘‘elephant-size’’ folio 
| volumes, this largest and most sumptuous work 
| on North American birds was bought in 1907 
through Andrew Carnegie’s interest. 

Audubon first conceived his idea as a young 
artist of twenty-five, in Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1810, and ten years later, although bank- 
rupt, set to concentrating his efforts on the 
project. The next four years he, his wife and 
two sons, lived a rather precarious existence 
in New Orleans while he worked at top speed 
on the drawings of birds, using pastel, crayon, 
pencil, and later water colors. In 1826 Aubudon 
| went to England, where exhibits of the draw- 
| ings, sponsored by influential friends, brought 
him immediate recognition from scientific, 
literary, and social leaders. He began to pro- 
duce and sell oil paintings of hunting scenes, 
otters, pheasants, and the like, at considerable 
prices and for the first time enjoyed a sub- 
stantial income. 

The work of engraving, printing, and color- 
| ing by hand the 3914 x 29! inch plates took 

eleven years until 1838, and was Landed by 
Robert Havell in London. The plates were 


of five plates each, the price in America being 
$1000. The plates represented over a thousand 
individual Finds as well as thousands of 
American trees, shrubs, flowers, insects, and 
other animals of the entire continent. The 166 
complete sets issued, plus the partial subscrip- 
| tions, included more than a hundred thousand 
separate plates. 

It is not known if publication of The Birds of 
America was a financial success, but its fame 
enabled Audubon to receive high prices for 
his numerous oil paintings and subsequent 
books, so that he lived in affluence his later 
years in New York City. 

The Audubon Society, a national association 
devoted to the protection of birds, was founded 
a half century after his death in 1851. 

—A. W. H. 
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BOMBS OVER PENNSYLVANIA 


By Henry LEIGHTON 
Professor of Geology, University of Pittsburgh 


HE spirit of Thor or of Vulcan, 
hovering in the outer spaces of our 
solar system, occasionally shouts, 
‘‘Bombs away’’ and hurls toward the 
earth a heavy mass of iron or stone. 
Most of these are “‘near misses’’ since 
they break up into smaller pieces and 
burn out or veer away again into space 
before they reach the earth. These 
glowing pin points of light are seen as 
meteors shooting across the evening 
sky. These are not figments of our 
imagination as, no doubt, were the 
‘flying saucers’’ which excited so many 
of us in June. Meteors are truly tiny 
particles of white-hot mineral matter. 
Larger and more spectacular *‘bombs”’ 
do become “‘hits’’ and are known as 
meteorites. They have been found the 
world over. A few have been seen and 
heard in their rush to earth; still fewer 
have actually been seen to strike and 
the newly fallen fragments recovered. 
Buildings have been struck by them; 
great pits or craters have been blasted 
out by their impact; forests 
have been leveled, but curi- 
ously enough no one has ever 
been killed by one. 
Meteorites are pieces of 
rock torn from some cold, 
hard, crystalline body like a 
planetoid, by an explosion 
or disruption of its mass. In 
the outer spaces they are 
cold, hard bodies whirling 
in great orbits around the 
earth. When one cuts into 
the earth's atmosphere it be- 
comes heated for a few min- 
utes on a thin outer surface 
and glows. Some of it may 
volatilize; it may explode 
into a stream of smaller frag- 





ground. These vary from a few ounces 
to masses of thirty-seven tons, and 
probably much larger ones are re- 
sponsible for Meteor Crater in Arizona 
or great pits and flattened forests in 
Siberia. 

A meteorite is made up of solid 
crystalline metallic iron (a siderite) or 
of grayish or greenish silicates such as 
pyroxene and olivine with a few small 
grains of metallic iron throughout the 
mass (an aerolite or siderolite or stony 
meteorite). The iron type is more often 
found because a farmer or hunter real- 
ized that masses of iron shouldn't be 
lying in the fields. The stony type, al- 
though it often looks like rock, is 
curiously pitted and coated with a thin 
film of fused rock like a dark varnish. 
Unlike ordinary rock, it carries the 
small specks of metallic iron. 

Pennsylvania has had her rightful 
share of meteorites, since out of some two 
hundred falls recorded in the United 
States eight have fallen within the 


ments, but eventually large This meteorite, which fell near Bradford Woods, is chocolate 
or small fragments hit the colored, about the size of a baseball, and weighs 114 pounds. 
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commonwealth. Of these, three were 
seen or heard to fall, and the date of fall 
established. The other five were found 
accidentally on or in the ground, and no 
record of time of fall is known. Some 
probably fell before early man roamed 
Pennsylvania. It is quite likely that 
many more have fallen, and it is to be 
hoped that some of these may yet be 
found. Five of the eight known falls 
were of the metallic iron type and ranged 
from seven to eight hundred and forty- 
seven pounds. The other three were of 
the stony type and ranged from a few 
ounces to one and a half pounds. 

The eight meteorite falls in Penn- 
sylvania, arranged according to the 
year of fall or year of discovery, are as 
follows: 

1850. Pittsburgh. An iron meteorite 
weighing 292 pounds. This was picked 
up in a field near Millers Run, eight 
miles southwest of Pittsburgh. It was 
forged into a metallic bar and most of it 
apparently lost. Small fragments are 
now in the Harvard and Yale University 
Museums and in Gottingen, Germany. 
1886. Bradford Woods. This is a stony 
meteorite weighing one and a half 
pounds. It fell in a road two and a half 
miles southwest of Bradford Woods, 
Allegheny County, and was heard by a 
man cutting corn. It was picked up a 
few minutes later by George Hillman 
and kept in the family possession until 
1945, when it was brought to the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh for identification 
and description. It is now owned by 
Mrs. Charles Amsler of Baden, Penn- 
sylvania. 

1887. Mt. Joy. An iron meteorite of 
847 pounds found five miles southwest of 
Gettysburg, where a hole was being 
dug to plant a tree; parts of this find 
are in Austrian and German museums 
and in Harvard University. 

1891. Bald Eagle. A seven-and-a-half 
pound iron meteorite found on the east 
slopes of Bald Eagle Mountain, seven 
miles south of Williamsport. It was 
buried under loose stone being excavated 
for use in a stone crusher. It is now in 
the Museum of Bucknell University. 
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1907. Shrewsbury. A twenty-seven 

ound iron meteorite found while a 
ome was plowing, seven miles north 
of Shrewsbury, York County. Slices 
of it are in the National Museum at 
Washington, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia, Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Carnegie Museum. 

1922. New Baltimore. A forty-pound 
iron meteorite found in plowing, three 
miles northwest of New Baltimore, 
Somerset County; parts of this are in 
Harvard, National Museum, Field Mu- 
seum of Chicago, British Museum, and 
in the State Geological Survey at Harris- 
burg. 

1938. Chicora. Two small fragments 
of a stony meteorite weighing two 
ounces and eight and a half ounces were 
found on a farm just south of Chicora, 
Butler County, the day after a meteorite 
was seen and heard passing over the 
area. These are the first stony meteor- 
ites described in the state, although 
the Bradford Woods one was of earlier 
date. The Chicora meteorite was by far 
the most spectacular meteorite in the 
history of the commonwealth. It 
zoomed across the sky at six o'clock in 
the evening on June 24, 1938, as a great 
fireball with a smoky tail, and was 
heard or seen by many observers for 
many miles around. It was seen from 
Nineveh in Greene County, north to 
Titusville in Venango County, and 
heard and seen by many in Pittsburgh. 
From all observations its trajectory is 
placed at an origin south of Butler and 
at 12 miles altitude, its path passing 
about 33 degrees east a north over 
Chicora. The meteorite descended to a 
three-mile altitude over Chicora and 
continued in a northeast path, the main 
mass probably striking the ground in 
the Brady’s Bend area west of the 
Allegheny River. Its original mass in 
the upper atmosphere is calculated to 
have been 410 tons, its mass over 
Chicora, 109 tons, and it was probably 
further reduced to volatilization before 
it struck. Had it fallen straight to earth, 
its impact might have created an ex- 
plosion great enough to destroy a city 
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the size of Pittsburgh. The Chicora 

fragments are now in the National 

Museum. 

1941. Black Moshannon Park. Astony 
meteorite (aerolite), of one and two 
tenths of a pound fell in the Black 
Moshannon forest nine miles east of 
Philipsburg, Centre County. This, the 
most recent fall, also came nearest to 
causing a fatality. Robert Reed and his 
family were camping in the forest. At 
six in the morning Mr. Reed was out- 
side the tent. He heard a whirring noise 
and a dull thud which shook the tent 
platform. Back of the tent he found the 
meteorite, buried at the foot of a tree 
and but four feet from his sleeping son. 
The fragment was identified by Dr. 
Samuel Gordon of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and is 
now in the Academy's possession. 

For a more complete discussion of 
these meteorites, consult the following 
references: 

Leicuton, H. A New Pennsylvania Meteorite. 
a vol. 103, p. 694 (the Bradford Woods 
a x 

eiaaen F. W. et al. The Chicora Meteorite. 
Proceedings United States National Museum, 
vol. 90, pp. 387-416, 1941. 

Stone, R. W. Meteorites found in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Topographical and Geological 
Survey. Bulletin G2, 1932. A fine account 
of the five meteorites described before 1932. ° 

Keuiey, F. J. The Black Moshannon Park Aero- 
lite. Notulae Naturae. Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, No. 99, 1942. 


MUSIC LIBRARY BENEFIT 


Power Biccs, nationally known 
. organist, will be presented by the 
Boyd Memorial Musicological Library 
Association at Carnegie Music Hall 
on Wednesday, October 1, at 8:30 p.m. 
Mr. Biggs has performed over the CBS 
network Sunday mornings for the past 
four years. He has sapere with the 
Boston, Cincinnati, and Chicago orches- 
tras, at leading universities, and in the 
Bach Festivals at St. Louis and Bethle- 
hem. 
The Association, organized nine years 
ago, contributes annually to the Music 
Division of the Carnegie Library. 
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TREE OF THE MONTH 


Shortening days 
and cooler nights 
hint of frosts and 
glorious autumn 
foliage. Here and 
there in city parks 
and the country 
roundabout, the 
leaves of the black gum tree are already 
a rich brick red, soon to turn bright 
scarlet—a brilliant forerunner of the 
colorful display to follow. 

The black gum, also known as sour 
gum, black tupelo, or pepperidge, and 
technically as Nyssa sylvatica, is a 
moderate-sized tree with eventually 
very rough, deeply checked bark, and 
entire-margined, leatherv, shining 
leaves. The fruit, rather infrequently 
produced in our region, resembles a 
small, blue-black plum, but is bitter 
and peppery to the taste. Although 
fairly common in the Pittsburgh region, 
not many people notice the black gum 
or recognize it. 

For rather sour, moist soils the black 
gum is a desirable ornamental tree of 
quite unique habit. The branches spread 
widely, with something of a graceful 
droop at the end. The main stem, or 
leader, often lops over, becoming one 
of the horizontal ‘‘branches,’’ while 
one of its branches becomes the upright 
leader which, in turn, lops over, ie 
on repeatedly. This habit gives to the 
black gum its very distinctive appear- 
ance and also, no doubt, is the reason 
it has such intricately woven fibres that 
it is often quite impossible to split the 
wood. ; 

In city parks and on neglected hill- 
sides, on suburban lots and in country 
woodlands, the trees of our Pittsburgh 
district are of never ending and varied 
interest. Some thrive on rocky hill- 
sides, others need rich, moist soil, and 
some are found in swamps. A series of 
articles discussing the trees of our 
home section will be presented in Car- 
NEGIE MaGazinE this year. 


iB. J. 
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MAMMALS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By ReINHOLD L. FRIcKE 
Preparator in the Section of Education, Carnegie Museum 


rp case has recently been put on 
exhibition in the Children’s Mu- 
seum displaying a collection of mounted 
Pennsylvania mammals. This synoptic 
exhibit consists of fifty mammals in- 
digenous to Pennsylvania at the present 
time. The mammals now extinct in this 
state, as well as those subspecies which 
as mounted specimens would be difficult 
to distinguish from similar varieties, 
are not represented. 

The mammals in this display will be 
discussed in three consecutive articles 
in CARNEGIE MaGAzINE, the specimens 
being taken up in turn beginning at the 
left-hand side of the case and continu- 
ing to the right. To study this exhibit, 
let us begin with the Virginia opossum, 
standing at the extreme left end. This 
animal is the only representative of the 
order of marsupials or pouched mam- 
mals in North America and is very 





A smoky shrew, a pair of short-tailed shrews, and a pair of least shrews are 
shown in the lower left-hand corner of the Pennsylvania mammal case. A 
nickel is photographed with the exhibit to show comparative size. 


common throughout the state. 

The next order, the insectivores or 
insect-eaters, is represented by two 
moles, the hairy-tailed or brewer's mole, 
and the star-nosed mole. In western 
Pennsylvania the brewer's mole is well 
known as the ‘“‘pesky critter’’ that 
tunnels under lawns and golf courses in 
its everlasting search for grubs and 
worms. The resulting mounds and holes 
in the lawns made by these fur-clad 
miners make this little animal very un- 
popular with gardeners and greens- 
keepers. 

The star-nosed mole, readily identi- 
fied by the pink rosette of twenty-two 
fleshy projections that fringes the tip 
of its snout, prefers damp meadows, 
woods, and swamps. Its front feet are 
not so robust as those of the other 
moles, but they are well adapted for 
digging. As this species of mole is quite 
at home in the 
water the front feet 
serve well as oars in 
swimming, while 
the long tail is used 
as a scull. This ani- 
mal is not the pest 
of the gardener as 
are its cousins. 

The common or 
naked-tailed mole, 
found in the eastern 
part of the state, is 
not shown in this 
case. 

The voracious 
shrews also belong 
to the order of in- 
sectivores. These 
little fellows spend 
most of their time 
eating and sleeping. 
Their appetites are 
enormous and they 
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HOW MANY OF THESE MAMMALS, 


NATIVE TO OUR STATE, CAN YOU 


IDENTIFY? THEY ARE NOW ON DISPLAY IN THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM. 


are said to devour more than their own 
weight of food every day. Most of their 
food consists of small animal life found 
on the forest floor, but they will attack 
and devour mice much larger than 
themselves. Some plant food is also con- 
sumed. They are active all during the 
year, day and night, and when not 
hunting for food take short cat naps 
while their rapid digestion makes way 
for another large meal. Because of the 
shrew's irritable and nasty disposition 
the name is often applied to human 
females possessing this same char- 
acteristic. 

The specimen of the smoky shrew, 
which represents the common or long- 
tailed shrew family, is 414 inches in 
length, almost 2 inches of this being 
tail. About three of these mammals 
would weigh an ounce. 


The smallest of the Pennsylvania 
shrews are the little short-tailed or 
least shrews. Each of the pair here dis- 
played is about 3 inches long from 
pointed nose to the tip of its short, 
34-inch tail. It would take about six of 
these shrews to make an ounce. The 
most common of our shrews are the 
short-tailed shrews. They average 5 
inches long, including an inch of tail 
and weigh almost an ounce apiece. 
Equally at home in field and forest land, 
they may be found all over the state. 
Their food habits make the shrew very 
beneficial to mankind. Both specimens 
of the short-tailed shrew here shown 
are adults, one showing the interesting 
molt pattern as the winter pelage is 
being replaced with shorter summer fur. 

The order of flying insect-eaters, or 
bats, is represented by four species in this 
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exhibit. These common, 
beneficial, mammals feed en- 
tirely on insects which thev 
capture in flight. They are 
expert fliers and locate their 
prey and obstacles by a 
radar-like technique. Sound 
waves from supersonic notes 
which the bat emits in 
flight are reflected back, 
enabling the furry flier to 
locate both food and any 
obstacle in its path. Unlike 
a bird that injures itself 
against the unseen window- 
pane in seeking escape from 
a room, a bat, having fair 
eyesight, seeks the same 
means of escape but is saved 
from injury by the radar- 
warning received when the 
solid pane is near. A good 
example of the bat’s power 
of evasion is shown when 
one attempts to capture a 
specimen with an insect net! 

Three little brown bats, one pygmy 
veneer bat, two big brown bats, 
and one red bat are shown in various 
attitudes in this collection. Because of 
their food habits, all the northern bats 
are harmless and even beneficial to 
man. The large fruit bats and the blood- 
sucking vampires are tropical and are 
not found in our locality. 

The next order is that of the carni- 
vores or flesh-eaters. The bear family is 
represented in Pennsylvania by the 
black bear, and in this exhibit we show 
a good-sized cub. Black bears are still 
found in good numbers in our state and 
the four-day hunting season accounts 
for several hundred of these large game 
trophies annually. 

Closely related to the bears are the 
raccoons. This game and fur-bearing 
animal is common throughout the state 
and furnishes sport, food, and fur for 
many of the hunting fraternity. Our 
specimen is in full winter pelage and 
weighed about twenty pounds alive. 

The weasel family is well represented 
in our state. Our first specimen 1s a Bona- 





Detail of upper corner in the preceding illustration. A red bat 
and a little brown bat show their wings; a pygmy, two big and 
two little brown bats (from top, down) cling to the tree. 


parte’s or short-tailed weasel in winter 
or ermine coat. This small weasel seldom 
makes a complete change in color in the 
southern part of the state, but when 
winter arrives in the more frigid coun- 
ties this little fur-bearer is usually 
found completely covered with fine 
white fur except the tip of the tail 
which is black in both pelages. 

The mounted Bonaparte's weasel and 
jumping mouse to be described later are 
personal gifts from Joseph Santens, and 
I am proud to display them in this case. 
Mr. Santens, in my estimation the finest 
taxidermist in the country, introduced 
me to museum work and was my in- 
structor for many years. His excellent 
work may be seen in many other ex- 
hibits in the Carnegie Museum, as he 
was one of the preparators on the staff 
from 1907 to 1917. Many other leading 
museums in the United States also dis- 
play his fine workmanship. He is now 
retired and residing at Rochester, N. Y. 

The smallest of the weasel family is 
the Allegheny least weasel. Seldom 
larger than 8 inches and living a rather 
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secret existence, it is rarely seen unless 
trapped. The female shown was found 
in a ball-like grass nest in a meadow 
with six tiny babies. Unfortunately the 
young had:died before arriving at the 
Museum and could only be made into 
study specimens. Seldom does this 
small weasel change from the brown 
summer coat into a completely white 
fur during winter. 

The largest of the true weasels are the 
New York or long-tailed weasels. The 
males average 16 inches in length and in 
summer are a rich brown above, whitish 
below, with the tail showing a black 
tip. In the northern part of its range 
this weasel is extensively trapped dur- 
ing the winter months for its rich 
ermine-like fur. 

All the weasels have a bad reputation 
for being bloodthirsty killers and seem 
to take delight in killing for pleasure, 
seldom using all of the victim for food. 
These characteristics have caused the 
weasels to be put on the bounty list in 
Pennsylvania, but who knows how 
much benefit this small carnivore does 
by weeding out the sick and weaklings 
as well as destroying countless harmful 
mice and rats throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

One of the most valuable fur-bearers 
of this family is the mink. This animal, 
prized for its rich coat, is common in 
all parts of the state, and about 10,000 
of these pelts are taken annually. The 
mink is more aquatic in its habits and 
usually found near streams or lakes. 

The largest and most aquatic of the 
weasel family is the otter. It has been 
drastically reduced in most parts of its 
former range but a few specimens are 
taken yearly in the northeastern tier of 
counties which seem to provide the 
proper habitat for this interesting fur- 
bearer. The large male specimen shown 
was trapped in Shohola Creek in Pike 
county and had been guilty of destroy- 
ing several fine large trout in a local 
hatchery. This caused his undoing, for 
on a repeat visit he was trapped and, 
through the efforts of John Lohman, 
district game protector, was sent to the 
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Museum in the flesh. The specimen 
measured 4314 inches and weighed 22 
pounds upon arrival. Besides fish, a 
good part of the otter’s diet consists of 
amphibians, mollusks, and crayfish. 

Seldom is a skunk considered a 
weasel, but this black and white ‘“‘wood 
pee pll belongs in this family. Knowing 
ull well the effectiveness of its chemical 
warfare, it has become less active and 
consequently more obese than its slim- 
mer, agile cousins. Omnivorous in its 
habits it feeds well most of the year. 
During inclement weather it dens up, 
utilizing its stored-up fat until ple 
tions improve, when it again ambles 
forth to take nourishment. Relying on 
its powerful effluvium for defense, it 
makes the error of thinking that it is 
protected from speeding automobiles. 
This accounts for so many of them being 
killed on the highways. 

The fine specimen shown in the ex- 
hibit was thus procured. As it was being 
prepared, a volunteer assistant was 
warned not to put pressure on the 
scent glands during the skinning pro- 
cess. Having been the victim of several 
pranks, he thought that the warning 
was another joke and proceeded to ex- 
periment. Shortly after, there was 
bedlam. Phones began to ring and 
guards came on the run. The heavy odor 
had ascended the stair wells and ele- 
vator shafts from my laboratory to the 
third floor, thence to all parts of our 
huge building. Visitors to the art gal- 
leries, library, and museum were all 
treated to this rare perfume. Shortly 
after this incident, an executive order 
was issued providing that in the future 
all skunk specimens should be prepared 
outside the building. 


(To be continued) 
& DP 


The Library's share in the daily Board of Edu- 
cation broadcasts for children in their school- 
rooms is resumed this season. The broadcasts run 
from Monday through Friday, at 1:15 p.m., from 
WCAE. The Library programs are ‘‘Let’s Tell a 
Story’’ each Monday and ‘‘Nature Stories’’ each 
Wednesday. 
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MRS. VON FUEHRER’S WAXWORKS 


HE skillful, painstaking fingers of 

Hanne von Fuehrer are the key to 
Carnegie Museum’s many beautiful and 
truly authentic reproductions of scenes 
in nature, some in 
miniature, some greatly 
enlarged, and many in 
life size. Creating in 
the patterns sketched 
by her husband, the 
Museum artist, Ottmar 
F. von Fuehrer, she 
works mostly in wax, 
but also in glass, paper, 
cotton, and cellophane, 
adding paint, varnish, 
and shellac as needed. 
Occasionally for the 
exhibits which are in- 
stalled in airtight, 
dust- and moisture- 
proof cases, she uses 
the real thing, bringing indoors dried 
leaves, sand, and tree trunks although 
the last must be soaked in poisonous 
solution to kill insects and eggs. 

This summer this expert craftsman 
has completed a habitat group showing 
the golden-eyed lacewing, its larva and 
the aphids on which it feeds, in a set- 
ting of young rose leaves, all enlarged 
ten times. As soon as her husband has 
completed the vivid rosebush back- 
ground the display will be installed on 
the second floor of the Museum beside 
a number of other enlarged insect 
models. 

To make the insect Mrs. von Fuehrer 
first modeled it in clay, made a plaster 
cast, and then molded this in wax. The 
legs are made of glass, the eyes of dust 
shot, the wings of cellophane veined in 
wax, and the antennae are tiny glass 
beads strung on wire. For the tiny hairs 
on the back of the larva, she went to 
the Museum’s entomological section 
and borrowed pins used for mounting 
butterflies. Since the hairs all slant 
backward this was more practical than 





the hairs taken from the tip of a deer’s 
tail for which she usually invades the 
mammalogy section. Incidentally, this 
application of hairs to insect wings is 
one of her more tedious 
operations, for there are 
literally hundreds on a 
single wing and each 
must be glued on sepa- 
rately. 

To make the rose 
leaves Mrs. von 
Fuehrer used white 
beeswax made pliable 
by balsam fir sap and 
reinforced with a layer 
of cotton. Oil paint 
was mixed into the 
wax for color. For the 
stem, wife was wrap- 
ped in cotton and then 
covered with wax. 
Finally, the leaves were sprayed with 
green paint and touched up with brown. 
The rose spines she made of glass. 
“You draw out the glass, working 
over a flame,"’ she explains, “‘melt it 
into the proper shape, dip into cold 
water, vo break off.”’ 

Since both insects and plant were 
made in daylight and will be exhibited 
under artificial light, as a final step 
paint will be sprayed on with an airgun 
to make the color adjustment. 

The rose leaves were a simple prob- 
lem in comparison with the live oak 
in the Florida jungle scene exhibited in 
Botany Hall. For the tree 3,500 leaves 
were needed. Half a dozen casts were 
made of different size leaves. To make 
them look eaten by insects, Mrs. von 
Fuehrer lighted a match to the wax, 
letting the cotton and wax burn out a 
little. There are many ‘“‘tricks’’ of this 
trade as of all others, which the von 
Fuehrers, working together, have dis- 
covered. The plants that are in the 
background as filler, or staffage, do not 
need to be worked out in as great detail 
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EACH SPINE ON EVERY CACTUS HAD TO BE PLACED SEPARATELY IN THIS 
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LIFE-SIZE ARIZONA DESERT SCENE, THE WORK OF THE VON FUEHRERS 


as the plants seen at close range. 

This clever worker in wax came from 
Heidelberg, Germany, as a young 
woman of twenty-one, in the inflation 
days following World War I. She came 
to her aunt’s home in Pittsburgh and, 
as it happened, met her future husband 
the day of her arrival. The families were 
friends. Mr. von Fuehrer’s father had 
been director of a Museum in Vienna 
and he had grown up in the work. 

As the acquaintance of the young 
pair grew, Hanne naturally became in- 
terested in his work at the Carnegie 
Museum and occasionally helped him 
with it, ‘‘just for the fun of it.’ Her 
first paid part-time work at the Mu- 
seum was on the Pennsylvania spring 
woodland group presented by the Gar- 
den Club of Allegheny County. Ottmar 
showed her how to work with the 
wax to reproduce nature’s own shapes 
and colors, ‘‘and I seemed to have the 


hand for it,’’ she says in her soft Ger- 
man accent. Three years later she joined 
the staff on full-time basis, and worked 
on the Douglas Stewart memorial ex- 
hibits of the carboniferous age and the 
Pennsylvania cave. Sometime later one 
of the Museum staff who was expert in 
glassblowing gave her instruction in 
that line during the three hasty weeks 
before he left the Museum. 

All Mrs. von Fuehrer’s work on the 
exhibits takes infinite patience. Per- 
haps the one requiring the greatest 
patience, she says, was the desert scene 
in Botany Hall. She and her husband 
traveled to Arizona and, for the giant 
cactus reproduction, cut off spines in 
strips from two desert cacti. “For six 
months afterward I had sore fingers—a 
misery!"’ recalls the lady. Back at the 
Museum a hole was drilled in each 
spine and a nail inserted in each hole. 
With this, the spines were nailed onto 
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the wax reproduc- 
tion of the plant, 
the spines having 
to be arranged in 
groups. 

Another mem- 
ory tinged with 
unpleasantness 
belongs to the 
Pennsylvania bog 
exhibit. This in- 
volved a trip into 
a bog where the 
ground was un- 
steady beneath the 
feet, poisonsumac, 
and irate bees. 

The trips taken 
in preparation for 
the exhibits have 
usually been one 
of the nicest parts 
of Mrs. von 
Fuchrer’s work. A 
visit to Mt. Rai- 
nier was most enjoyable, and moreover, 
‘It was nice to come home and get to 
working it out. All those plants are so 
colorful,’’ she says, ‘‘and the colors are 
crystal-clear, brilliant, much cleaner, 
much stronger.”’ 

Her enjoyment of vivid colors ex- 
tends to the Mountain Caribou group 


TECH COMMENCEMENT 


HE College of Engineering and Sci- 
ao Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, will graduate 156 men at 
exercises to be held on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 28, at 3:00 p.m., in Carnegie Music 
Hall. Ninety per cent of the graduates 
served in the armed forces. A score of 
graduate students will also receive their 
Master's degree from the same college, 
and the Bachelor of Science degree will 
be conferred on four students of Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie College who 
have completed their studies since the 
last commencement in May. 

Vice Admiral Harold G. Bowen, 
U. S. N. (Retired), will address the 
class on “‘Opportunity for Young Engi- 





HANNE VON FUEHRER HOLDS A LARVA 
ON A ROSE LEAF FOR A NEW EXHIBIT 


in an autumnal 
setting of the 
Canadian Rockies, 
which was com- 
pleted last winter, 
although Mrs. von 
Fuehrer herself did 
not travel to that 
section but 
matched her colors 
with gouache 
sketches made by 
her husband on 
the spot. 

She is person- 
ally very foci of 
the Hudson Bay 
Walrus group and 
considers it one of 
the finest at the 
Museum, although 
she claims to have 
had little to do 
with it except the 
rocks and seaweed. 
Incidentally, in answer to curious visi- 
tors who wonder what the bubbles in 
the little pools between rocks are made 
of—they are cellophane capsule tips. 
Mrs. von Fuehrer considers this ex- 
hibit fascinating for the feeling of open 
space that it gives and for its showiness 
in general. —J.F.S. 


neers.’’ The former director of naval re- 
search, Admiral Bowen was in charge of 
work which led to the development of 
radar and was also responsible for early 
studies by the Navy in atomic energy. 


U.N. STUDY GROUP 


NITED Nations WEEK saw the 
U opening of a study group on in- 
ternational relations that is open for 
anyone interested, without charge. It 
will meet at 1:30 p.m., the third Mon- 
day of each month through February, 
at the Congress of Clubs, and is spon- 
sored jointly by the Congress, the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and the 
Women's Action Committee for Lasting 
Peace. 
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T ornithological work in Idaho 
this summer headed by Dr. Arthur 
C. Twomey has received additional sup- 
port from Mr. T. A. Mellon. Early in 
July Mr. Mellon contributed $1,150 to 
the Museum to supplement his first gift 
for the expedition of $1,800. 

In August, Frank W. Preston, of 
Butler, presented $100 for the work of 
the Museum. 

Contributions to the endowment 
fund of Carnegie Tech from April 
through August have amounted to 
$6,481, which brings total gifts for 
Tech endowment since July 1, 1946, to 
$21,540. This summer's gifts include 
$2,065 for various established funds in 
amounts less than $100 and the fol- 
lowing larger presentations: an an- 
onymous gift of $2,318 for the William 
E. Mott Scholarship Fund; $1,000 from 
the estate of Sidney M. Siesel, E’08, for 
general endowment; $698 in royalties 
from the Chemistry Department's 
Chemistry of Engineering Materials for 
the department’s research fund; from 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Andrews, I'26 and 
M’26, $100 for the Mary Louise Brown 
Graham Memorial Scholarship Fund; 
from William J. Brown, E’35, $100 for 
general endowment; and from Mrs. 
Clifford G. Dunnells, $100 for the 
Faculty Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

Continuing the list of One Hundred 
Friends of the David H. Light Memorial 
Fund of the Music Library, additional 
contributors are: Mrs. Sidney Jacobson, 
David M. Janavitz, Mrs. Joseph Kant, 
Mrs. Richard Karp, Dr. David Katz, 
Nicholas Kehayas, Bess M. Kessler, 
Mrs. William F. Knox, James W. Lana- 
gan, Mrs. G. M. Laughlin, Jr., David 
W. Lehly, Mr. and Mrs. Macy L. 
Levin, Dr. Howard Levant, Ralph 
Lewando, Herman B. Light, Morris 
Linton, J. Fred Lissfelt, Mrs. D. Edith 
London, John Lowenthal, Mrs. Howard 
H. McClintic, James S$. Mace, Dorothy 


Mcllroy, Dr. H. M. Margolis, Leonard 
Mendlowitz, Irene Millen, Dr. I. Frank- 
lin Miller, Mrs. Elsie Breese Mitchell, 
Frances Neuman, J. Vick O’Brien, 
Joseph E. O'Brien, Louise O'Brien, 
William H. Oetting, Mrs. A. H. Parker, 
Herman Passamaneck, Charlotte G. 
Pease, Charles W. Peiffer, Mrs. A. B. 
Pergament, Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin Per- 
low, Mrs. H. Talbot Peterson, Erwin 
Pochapin, Mrs. Enoch Rauh, Richard 
Rauh, Mrs. James C. Rea, Eugene 
Reichenfeld, Frederick Reinkraut, Mrs. 
L. J. Reizenstein, Mrs. George Rom, 
and Mrs. J. E. Rosenberg. 


A NEW TRUSTEE 


Frederic G. Weir, 
who was ap- 
pointed to fill the 
vacancy on City 
Council caused 
by the death of 
his father, Fred 
W. Weir, has also 
been appointed 
by the president 
of Council to 
membership on 
the board of trus- 
tees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
which carries with it membership on 
the boards of trustees of Carnegie Insti- 
tute and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Weir has been practising law 
since 1932, following his graduation 
from Princeton University and from the 
University of Pittsburgh Law School. 
He has held a number of public offices, 
having served as assistant United States 
attorney for western Pennsylvania, 
deputy attorney general for the Com- 
monwealth, attorney for the Pennsyl- 
vania Liquor Control Board, and as- 
sistant solicitor for the city of Pitts- 


burgh. 
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uae plays by J. B. Priestley have 
been performed by the Department 
of Drama in recent years. Time and the 
Conways was produced in the spring of 
1938, When We Are Married in January 
1941, and Dangerous Corner the following 
winter; and then last spring People at 
Sea brought to a close the 1946-47 sea- 
son. Mr. Priestley’s record at Carnegie 
now stands at two and two, even 
Stephen, two successes and two failures. 

Time and the Conways, which was 
brilliantly directed by Henry Boettcher, 
is a skillfully constructed, deeply mov- 
ing tragedy portraying the disillusion- 
ment and defeat which the passing 
years bring to a middle-class English 
family. Its interest is heightened by Mr. 
Priestley’s ingenious introduction of his 
famous theory that all events coexist 
in time just as all objects coexist in 
space: he first shows us the members of 
the Conway family in a happy and 
prosperous state, then looks ahead to 
reveal the actual drabness of that future 
which in prospect the family views 
with such gay optimism, and in the last 
act swoops back to the time of the 
first—but now the audience, knowing 
what is in store for the Conways, 
perceives the incompetence and greed 
and shallowness that are destined to 
destroy them. 

Dangerous Corner is a first-rate melo- 
drama about a group of people who 
inadvertently drift into discussion of 
the mysterious death of a young man 
with whom each of them has had ties. 
One unintentional revelation leads to 
another, and it gradually becomes clear 
that each member of the group has con- 
cealed some guilty eeahiies about 
the dead man or the manner of his death, 
and the result is a fearful and ugly 
tangle of lies and sins; and then through 


a trick Mr. Priestley shows that these 
revelations are only what might have 
come out if the conversation had turned 
a dangerous corner which it actually 
did not turn, and the characters of the 
play are left in a gay exchange of harm- 
less small talk while the audience re- 
flects upon the guilt which each of 
them conceals in his heart. 

These stand out in my memory as two 
of the most entertaining plays by 
modern dramatists produced at Car- 
negie; but the less said about When We 
Are Married, the better. I recall it as a 
tiresome, strained pseudo-farce about 
three respectable but dully ignoble 
Yorkshire couples who in middle age 
are informed that actually they have 
never been properly married and then, 
after a series of not very amusing epi- 
sodes such as can readily be imagined 
under the given circumstances, are in- 
formed that the report was false. 

In People at Sea Mr. Priestley writes 
melodrama again, but the play lacks 
the drive and the tingling suspense that 
make Dangerous Corner so exciting. 
Though it is probably superior to When 
We Are Married, it definitely is not to be 
classed among the author’s successful 
dramatic ventures. 

The setting is a combination cruise 
and cargo ship which has just ex- 
perienced a disastrous fire and wallows 
helpless in tropical seas where any kind 
of storm will send her to the bottom. 
Twelve persons, passengers and crew, 
remain on board the derelict, stranded 
there because one of the lifeboats failed 
to function properly. Patrick Boyne, a 
resentful and brutalized deck hand em- 
boldened by liquor, and Miriam Pick, a 
lady's maid who now faces imprison- 
ment because she deliberately failed to 
arouse her hated mistress from a drug- 
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STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM ‘PEOPLE AT SEA”’ 


induced sleep and left her to perish with 
the burning ship, conspire to murder 
the remaining officers and passengers 
before a rescue ship can arrive. To this 
plot they gain the reluctant acquies- 
cence of a little Cockney steward named 
Ripton and an outcast named Velburg 
who, because he has no passport, drifts 
des airingly from country to country 
oats welcome nowhere. Salving their 
consciences with the conviction that 
the intended victims are for the most 
part a worthless or doddering lot who 
do not deserve to live, Boyne and 
Miriam almost succeed but are thwarted 
by mild, elderly Professor Pawlet, who 
turns out to be a man of amazing re- 
sourcefulness and prompt action. Boyne 
is shot down by the professor, and the 
redoubtable Miriam and the unhappy 
Velburg, into whom she has breathed 
some of her own resolution, achieve 
peace in a double suicide. The curtain 
finds the rescue ship at hand, a ro- 
mance between the fresh young Ameri- 
can girl and the stout-fellow British 
officer joyfully thriving, and the worn- 
out, sottish author Valentine Avon 
and the faded glamour girl Diana Lis- 
more resolved to win happiness to- 
gether in the new life which their escape 
has granted them. 

The plan of distributing dialogue 
more or less equally among a dozen 
characters instead of concentrating it 


in two or three major roles is char- 
acteristic of Priestley plays. But in 
People at Sea there is an artificiality 
about the situation which cannot be 
disguised. Perhaps in a novel on the 
same theme the puppets could be 
manipulated without the wires and 
even the hand of the showman being 
so much in evidence. In the first act the 
characters have to be introduced one by 
one and given an opportunity to explain 
themselves, and after the comparatively 
fast moving second act, the third has to 
be devoted to an anticlimactic and 
largely undramatic tying up of loose 
ends. The result is a great deal of talk 
and a minimum of action. 

Though most of the roles are compe- 
tently written and give the players a 
chance for skillful characterization, a 
few are devoid of life. Frank Jefferson, 
the young officer, and Nona Stockton, 
the American girl, are stereotyped and 
colorless, and Velburg, though heaven 
knows his situation in the play is tragic 
enough, verges somehow on the absurd. 
Particularly in the first cast in the Tech 
production the mournful ‘‘no-o-o pess- 
port’ of poor, distressed Velburg be- 
came almost comic, and I do not believe 
I am wrong in thinking that by the 
time I saw the second cast a few 
repetitions of ‘‘no-o-o pessport’’ had 
been wisely deleted from the script. 

Under the careful direction of Henry 
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Boettcher the student players gave a 
pens performance of this in- 
erior melodrama. The actors in the role 
of Pawlet made the professor believable 
both as a genial, academic, philosophi- 
cal observer and as a resolute man of 
action. The male faculty members in the 
Tech audiences, accustomed to good- 
humored but contemptuous tolerance on 
stage and screen as dreamy, impractical 
souls, squared their shoulders when 
Professor Pawlet saved the day by pull- 
ing a rod on the hulking Boyne and 
pumping him full of hot lead. The 
actress who played Miriam in the first 
cast was particularly effective in por- 
traying the bedraggled, down-trodden, 
smouldering woman who resents the 
shabby existence she has had to lead and 
loathes the arrogant and selfish Diana 
partly because of that lady's own 
unamiable qualities and partly because 
of what she represents. The gigantic 
Boyne of the first cast was a terrifying 
figure, and the Mrs. Westmoreland of 
that cast was excellent. The actors in 
the role of Val Avon made that Byronic 
figure attractive if not altogether credi- 
ble. The first Diana made especially 
memorable the scene in which she is 
prevented by Val from swallowing her 
carefully hoarded narcotic tablets. Ash- 
ford Myricks, the improbable financier 
who would rather cook than worry 
about the stock market, was played 
engagingly, and the part of Ripton was 
handled in a manner to make it stand 
out more prominently in the memory 
than the length of the role would lead 
one to expect. Lloyd Weninger’s setting 
depicting the veranda cafe of the 
shattered and blackened ship was a 
masterpiece of realism. 

Whether J. B. Priestley is writing a 
play or a novel or an essay, he is sure to 
reveal—at least in flashes—his insight 
into human character and motives and 
his mastery of words. The scenes in 
which Diana and Miriam spit out their 
hatred for each other are powerfully 
written, and Professor Pawlet’s analysis 
of Diana is keenly observed and skill- 
fully expressed. On the other hand, the 
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quarrel between Diana and Nona over 
Frank not only is claptrap but leaves the 
audience puzzled. On whose side does 
Priestley range himself? Up to this point 
Nona has been represented as a guile- 
less, friendly, attractive girl, and she 
has good reason for her belief that the 
predatory Diana is simply amusing her- 
self by trying to entrap Frank—so one 
is prepared to have Diana come out 
second best in the encounter. But so 
brash and ill-tempered and brattish is 
Nona’s diatribe that by the end of it 
everyone in the audience—at least 
everyone over thirty—is in Diana's 
corner and applauds her words, “‘It 
looks as if this new world of yours is 
going to be chiefly distinguished for its 
bad manners.’’ Poor Diana, we feel, 
has been buffeted unmercifully, and 
this last humiliationis a little too much. 
Perhaps Mr. Priestley is preparing us 
for the regeneration which he has in 
store for her—but in that case it seems a 
little cruel deliberately toturnusagainst 
Nona. 

Mr. Priestley is perhaps at his best 
when he has the jaded and tipsy Val 
catch up Miriam’s contemptuous "You 
grumble because they haven't given you 
the moon”’ and turn the gibe to ac- 
count. People like himself are quite 
right, he argues, to complain because 
they can’t have the moon. They have 
experienced everything else and have 
found it just routine, but the moon— 
ah! that would be different. And he 
launches into some wise and witty 
comment upon our pathetic human long- 
ing for the unattainable which, we are 
confident, will be far superior to the 
grubby world we know. 

we oe 

Students in the summer session of 
Tech Drama School produced Mr. and 
Mrs. North by Owen Davis, July 17-19, 
and Village Green by Carl Allensworth, 
August 6-8, both in the Little Theatre 
under direction of Talbot Pearson; also 
Everyman, Elizabethan morality play, 
July 24-27, on the steps of the College 
of Fine Arts, with George McCalmon 
directing. 
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By M. Granam NETTING 
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TOMORROW'S A HOLIDAY By Artuur Loverince. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1947. 278 p. 


$3.00. Carnegie Library call no. 916.7 L94. 


Ts bird’s a liar,’’ joked Salimu 
bin Asmani to Arthur Loveridge, 
as they listened to a dove cooing mo- 
notonously, “‘Kesho siku kuu’’ (‘‘To- 
morrow’s a holiday’’). Salimu, the 
African naturalist to whom this book 
is dedicated, was skinning birds on a 
porch in far-off Tanganyika and he 
knew that for many months of to- 
morrows he and his employer would 
have few holidays in the usual sense. 
He and Loveridge, unlike in nearly all 
other respects, shared a zoological 
curiosity so intense that any day spent 
in the study of animals, no matter how 
arduous, was a holiday to them. 
Reviewing books about animals, al- 
though not so entrancing as studying 
them in the field, is alike in being a 
blend of hard work, to this reviewer at 
least, and enjoyment. Three years ago 
Tue Scientist's BooKsHEtr was launched 
with a review of Many Happy Days I've 
Squandered. Loveridge, curator of rep- 
tiles and amphibians at Harvard’s Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology and a 
world authority on African herpe- 
tology, had written scores of important 
scientific reports but no previous book 
for the general reader. I had written 
sundry reviews, but only for profes- 
sional journals. Since his first book on 
his life as a collector bore the brunt of 
my first nontechnical review, without 
impairment of our friendship, it is 
sentimentally satisfying to mark this 
anniversary by reviewing his second 
book on Africa, devoted wholly to his 
experiences on two safaris in the cool 
mountain forests, hot savannas, and 
shimmering lakes of Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory. I would like to think that my 
reviews have improved as noticeably as 


Loveridge’s style, for this book is more 
smoothly written and more entertain- 
ing than his first. 

Loveridge knows Tanganyika so in- 
timately, from Tanga to Ujiji, from 
Mwanza to Mwaya, from the Usam- 
baras to the Ulugurus, and writes of its 
animals from so much firsthand knowl- 
edge, that those of us who can’t even 
pronounce the locality names feel 
zoologically erudite when we close the 
covers. His enthusiasm is infectious 
whether he pursues brightly colored 
poisonous eels in the tidepools of Dar 
es Salaam, searches for the smallest 
lizard in East Africa, the wary snake- 
eyed skink that has noeyelids, or climbs 
dripping mountainsides for tiny toads 
world-famed for skipping the hazards 
of egg-laying and bearing their young 
alive. When he tilts his sun helmet to 
shield his eyes from the venom sprayed 
by a spitting cobra we are, vicari- 
ously, so intent on the chase that we 
duck unconsciously. 

But when the author iterates the dif- 
ficulties of African transport many a 
reader will relax in his chair and 
murmur, “If he calls such travel a 
holiday I'll settle for Atlantic City.”’ 
Without counting lines I'd estimate that 
ten per cent of the book is devoted to 
the backaches and heartbreaks incident 
to getting from one locality to another. 
This detail is eminently worthy of in- 
clusion for it emphasizes what every 
naturalist knows—that the greatest 
hazards of collecting are those of getting 
back of beyond, not the animals that 
are encountered on arrival. Loveridge 
writes casually of stepping unarmed be- 
hind a tree and coughing discreetly to 
frighten a rhinoceros out of the path so 
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his party could proceed, but he ex- 
perienced real concern rounding the 
hairpin turns of the road to Dabaga 
with a driver who boasted that his es- 
cape unscathed from an earlier head-on 
collision was evidence of his driving 
ability. Procrastinating lorry drivers, 
unreliable and sometimes thieving 
porters, tippy dugouts, flooded rail- 
roads, washed-out bridges—these are 
the real, though unromantic, frustra- 
tions of an African collector. 
Although Africa has been inhabited 
for thousands of years longer than the 
United States, its inhabitants have 
been less ruthless about slaughtering 
the native animals and most of its 
varied creatures still survive. Some few 
of them are almost as dangerous as the 
American automobile. On one occasion 
Loveridge crossed the Mbaka River for 
a day’s hunt and upon returning learned 
that two women had been seized by 
crocodiles at the very spot during his 
absence. This incident the chief con- 
sidered scarcely noteworthy, since about 
five women fell prey to crocodiles each 
month as they waded into the river to 
fill their waterpots. Loveridge’s sug- 
gestion that water might be dipped 
from a safe distance by attaching 
gourds to iong bamboo poles he vetoed 
promptly as being ‘*Too much trouble.’ 
Apparently Nyakusa women are defi- 
nitely expendable, even in peacetime. 
Many African animals, however, are 
as peaceful as they are unique. My 
contacts with giraffes have been con- 
fined to admiring the two magnificent 
specimens displayed in Carnegie Mu- 
seum’s Hall of Mammals and to marvel- 
ing at the calm dignity of various 
specimens in zoos and circuses. My 
knowledge of them, based on casual 
reading, appears to have been equally 
superficial, for I encountered much that 
was new to me in Loveridge’s account 
of giraffes at home. He grants that 
giraffes are usually silent, but he empha- 
sizes that they are not voiceless as 
commonly believed, substantiating this 
claim by describing weak vocalizing 
reported by several naturalists. Equally 
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astonishing were his comments upon 
giraffes’ eating young cotton plants and 
his assurance that they have a pro- 
pensity for stripping dried meat from 
animal carcasses in arid regions. 

There are many equally interesting 
sidelights on animal behavior. Hyenas 
raid garbage cans in Nairobi, on oc- 
casion attack ill or injured people, and 
eat anything unwanted by more choosy 
carnivores. Captive leopards eat most 
daintily, carefully cleaning small ante- 
lopes before satisfying their hunger, 

lucking guinea fowl and placing the 
Sa in a tidy pile before feeding, 
and refusing python meat entirely. 

During its fifty-year existence Car- 
negie Library has rendered many un- 
usual services, but it has not been used 
as a dormitory for a foreign expedition, 
as was the Victoria Institute and Li- 
brary in Abercorn. Here Loveridge slept 
between the bookstacks, having ar- 
rived too late to obtain the keys to the 
community resthouse. This irregularity 
was frowned upon the following day 
by the customs officer-postmaster-li- 
brarian who neglected to explain, 
however, why he kept the resthouse 
keys in his own possession while en- 
trusting those of the library to an overly 
hospitable native custodian. 

The book is well indexed and it is 
provided with end-paper maps showing 
the itineraries. It does not, I regret to 
say, contain any illustrations other 
than a few decorative sketches on the 
introductory pages. Photographs of 
some of the varied peoples about whom 
Loveridge writes so sympathetically, 
and illustrations of some of the bizarre 
animals, culled from his scientific 
publications, would have enhanced the 
book. 

Next year Loveridge returns to the 
Africa he knows so well and loves so 
fervently. I hope that his native helpers 
—Salimu, Ramazan and Abedi—will 
accompany him once again so that their 
foibles will enliven another book after 
their labors have contributed to the 
cramming of his tanks, cages, and boxes 
with specimens of scientific interest. 
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INCIDENTALLY 


The celebration of Pennsylvania Week, October 
13-19, has brought many inquiries to the Penn- 
sylvania Room of the Library recently, in prepara- 
tion of programs for men’s and women’s clubs. 
During the week interesting material about the 
Commonwealth will be exhibited at Central Li- 
brary and also at the branches, and there will be a 
display of children’s books on Pennsylvania in the 
Boys and Girls Room. The Pennsylvania Room 
will be featured in a broadcast from WJAS at 
11:30 a.m., October 14. 

A 2 

The Modern Grandmothers Club is scheduled 
for the first tour of Painting in the United States, 
1947, the Saturday afternoon following the open- 
ing, October 11. 

a 

Dr. Marshall Bidwell has been appointed guest 
instructor of organ at the University of Michigan 
this semester. He will fly to Ann Arbor each 
week to give lessons to advanced students on two 
consecutive days and will also present a public 
recital in Hill Auditorium. 

@ D 

At the Jewish Home for the Aged on alternate 
Tuesday afternoons this year Library staff mem- 
bers will give programs. Besides readings and dis- 
cussions, festivals such as Succoth, Purim, and 
Pesach will be noted in stories and poetry, and 
Jewish folklore and customs throughout the 
world will be presented. 

<< D> 

The Section of Archeology and Ethnology has 
made a number of loans to organizations outside 
the Museum this summer. One plumbing house 
borrowed Egyptian copper and bronze implements 
for a display to demonstrate the lasting quality 
of copper pipe. To the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania have gone a wooden cigar- 
store maiden and chieftain, and also five chairs. 
Three of these are ladderback chairs from the 
Gordon Collection, given by George Washington 
to Major John Clark of York, Pennsylvania, and 
two are early nineteenth-century Directoire chairs 
from the estate of Mrs. Mary E. Schenley. An 
African nail fetish was lent to the Outlines Gal- 
lery. 

dD 

Gold ornaments from Peru, black earthernware 
from Colombia, and pottery from Panama and 
Ecuador, have been placed on display on the third 
floor of the Museum, all the objects dating back 
years before Columbus visited this hemisphere. 

< D 

Guatemalian pottery and textiles currently on 
display in the Art Library were collected this sum- 
mer by Ruth Ebken, an art supervisor in the city 
schools, during her travels with the International 
School of Art. 
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